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AN 


A C-C OU 


OF THE 7 
Remarkable COME T, 


WHOSE 


Appearance is expected at the End of this 8 
Year 1757, or at the Beginning of 1758: 


WITH THE 


DzzapruLl ErrEcTs that may probably 


happen by its near Approach to the Earth's 
Orbit. 
LIKEWISE 


OBSERVATIONS on the other two remarka- 
ble Comets, which are 2 to appear in the 
Vears 1789, 2255. 


The whole illuſtrated with Reflections on the GENERAL 
CoxrLAOG RATIO, Oc. &c, 


— 


The cloud-capt towers, tht gorgeous palaces, 
The ſelemn temples, the great globe itſelf}, 
Tea all, which it inherit, ſhall diſſalve 
And, like the baſeleſs fabrick of a viſion, 


Leave not a wwreck behind. 


SMAEKES PEAR. 
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PR E F A CE. 


HE. following Account being the ſub- 

ſtance of what the greateſt philoſophers 
have advanced concerning Comets, both from 
experience and obſervation; it may not be im- 
proper here as a Preface, nor unacceptable to 
the reader, to annex a few reflections on thoſe 
uncommon objects, and on the almighty God, 
the Creator of ſuch wonderful beings. 

Curioſity is the thirſt of the ſoul ; it inflames 
and torments us, and makes us tafle every thing 
with joy, however otherwiſe inſipid, by which 
it may be quenched: and this paſſion has promp- 
ted men in all times to ſtudy nature; every uſe- 
ful art has ſome connexion with this ſcience; 
and the unexhauſted beauty and variety of 
things makes it ever . new, and ſur- 
prizing. 

To ſtudy nature is to ſearch into the work- 
manſhip of the Author and Governor of the u- 
niverſe: every new diſcovery opens to us a new 
part of his ſcheme. And while we ſtill meet in 
our enquiries, with hints of greater things yet 
undiſcovered, the mind is kept in a pleaſing ex- 
pectation of making a further progreſs ; acqui- 


ring 


(ww Þ — 

ring at the fame time higher conceptions ef 
that great Being, whoſe works*are fo Yaroog 
and hard to be comptrhended. 4 s 
To mention only the Comet of 1680, which 
travelled in a much greater degree of ſwiftneſs 
than a cannon- ball, and drew after it a tail of fire 
that was fourſcore millions of miles in length.— 
What an amazing thought is it, to conſider ſuch 
a ſtupendous body averſing che immenſity of the 
creation with ſuch a rapidity, and at the ſame time 
wheeling about in that line which the Almighty 
had preſcribed for it] that it ſhould move in ſuch 
an inconceivable fury and combuſtion, and at the 
fame time with ſuch an exact regularity ! How 
ſpacious muſt the univerſe be, that gives ſuch 
bodies as thefe their full play, withour ſuffering 
the leaſt diſorder and confuſion by it! What a 
glorious ſhew are thoſe beings entertained. with, 
that can look into this great theatre of nature, 
and {ce myriads of tuch tremendous objects wan- 
dering through thoſe immeaſurable depths of 
ether, and running their appointed courſes ! 
Our eyes may hereafter be ſtrong enough to 
command this magnificent proſpect, and ous 
underſtandings able to find out the ſeveral uſes 
of theſe great parts of the univerſe. In the 
mean time they are very proper objects for our 
imaginations to contemplate, that we form more 
exaited notions of infinite wiſdom and power, 
and learn to think humbly of ourſelves, and of. 

all the little works of human invention. | 
and 


oh. 
It is from the works of God, we are to ſeek to 
know Gop, and not to pretend to mark out the 
ſcheme of his conduct, in nature from the im- 
perfect ideas we are able to form of that great 
myſterious Being. Thus the ſtudy of natural 
philoſophy may become a ſure baſis to natural 
religion : by them we may mount from this duli 
earth, and viewing it from on high, conſider 
whether nature has laid out all her coſt and 
finery upon this ſmall ſpeck of dirt. So, like. 
travellers into other diſtant countries, we ſhall 
be better able to judge of what's done at home, 
know how to make a true eſtimate of, and ſet 
its own value upon every thing. We ſhall be 
leſs apt to admire what this world calls Great, 
ſhall nobly deſpiſe thoſe trifles the generality of 
men ſet their affections on, and we ſhall worſhip 
and reverence that Gop the maker of all theſe 
things : we ſhall admire and adore his provi- 
dence and wonderful wiſdom which is diſplayed 
and manifeſted all over the univerſe, to the con- 
fuſion of thoſe who would have the earth and all 
things formed by the ſhuffling concourſe of 
2roms, and to be without beginning. 
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AN 


AG OU 


OF THE 
Remarkable COMET, 


WHOSE 


Appearance is expected at the End of this preſent 
Year 1757, or at the Beginning of the next. 


408 þES] DES the planets, we find 
in the expanſe of heaven 
many other bodies belong- 
ing to the ſyſtem of the ſun, 
that ſeem to have much more 
irregular motions. Theſe 
are the Comets, which, de- 
ſcending from the far diſtant 


parts of 6 ſyſtem with great rapidity, 2 
us wich the ſingular appearance of a train, or 
tail, which accompanies them; become viſible 
to us in the lower parts of their orbits, and, af- 

B ter 
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ter # ſhort ſtay, are carried off again to vaſt 
diſtances, and diſappear, Tho? ſome of the 
ancients had more juft notions of them, yet the 
opinion having prevailed, that they were only 
meteors generated in the air, like thoſe we 
ſee in it every night, and in a few moments 
_ vaniſhing, no care was taken to obſerve or re- 
cord their phenomena accurately till of late. 
Hence this part of aſtronomy is very imperfect. 


The number of the Comets is far from being 


known: many have been noted by hiſtorians 
formerly, and not a few of late obſerved. by 
aſtronomers ; and ſome have been diſcovered ac- 
cidentally by telleſcopes, paſſing by us, that 
never became viſible to the naked eye : fo that 
we may conclude their number to be very great. 
Their periods, magnitudes, and the dimenſions 
of their orbits, are alſo uncertain. This is a 
part of ſcience, the perfection of which may be 
reſerved for ſome diſtant age, when theſe nume- 
rous bodies, and their vaſt orbits, by long and 
accurate obſervation, may be added to the 
known parts of the ſolar ſyſtem.” Aſtronom 
will appear as a new ſcience, after all the diſ- 
toveries we now boaſt of: but then it will be 
remember'd even in thoſe flouriſhing days of 
aitronomy, that. it was Sir Is AA NewToON 
who diſcovered and demonſtrated the principles 
by which alone ſuch great unprovements could 
be made; and that he begun and carried this work 
lo tar, that he left poſterity little more ta do, 
but to obſerve the heavens, and compute after 
his models. | : 


Dr. Hailey, to whom every part of aſtro- 


nomy, but this ina particular manner, is highly 
| in 
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3 tions of Comets recorded in hiſtor Ys agreeing 


£27 
indebted, has joined his labours to Sir Isxaxt 
NEwrox on this ſubject, nor is it neceſſary 
here to ſeparate them, Finding three obſerva» 


with the Comets that appeared near the end ot 
the year 1680, and in the beginning of 168 17, 


in remarkable circumſtances, and returning at 
che diſtance of 575 years from each other, he 


ſuſpected that theſe might be one and the ſame 


| Comet, revolving in that period about the fun. 


He therefore ſuppoſed the parabola to be chan- 
ged into ſuch an excentric ellipſe as the Comet 
might deſcribe in 575 years, and as ſhould 
nearly coincide with the parabola in its loweſt 
part; and, having computed the places of the 
Comet in this eiliptic orbit, he found them to 
agree ſo well with thoſe in which the Comet was 
obſerved to paſs, that the variations did not ex- 
ceed the differences which are found betwixt the 
compured and the obſerved places of the planets, 
whoſe motions had been the ſubject of aſtrono- 
mical calculation for ſome thouſand years. This 
Comet may, therefore, be expected again after 
finiſhing the ſame period, about the year 2255. 
If it then return, it will give a new luftre and 


evidence to Sir tsaac Newron's philoſophy, 


in that diſtant age. And ſhould the inconſtan- 
cy of human affairs, and the perpetual revolu- 
tions to which they are ſubject, occaſion any ne- 
glect of our philoſophy in the intervening ages, 
chis Comet will revive it; and fill every mouth 
again with this great man's name. Nor need 
this be eſteemed a vain prediction; for we can- 
not but ſuppoſe that the attention of rhe aftro- 
| B 2 nomers 


® Theſe were generally eſteemed two different Camets, 
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nomers of thoſe Days to this Comet muſt be 
raiſed to a great pitch, becauſe in one part of 
its-orbit it approaches very near to the orbit of 
our earth; fo that, in ſome revolutions, it may 
approach near enough to have very conſiderable, 
gm fatal, effects upon it. Nor is it to be 
doubted, bur that while ſo many Comets paſs 
among the orbits of the planets, and carry ſuch 
immenſe tails along with them, we ſhould have 
been called, by very extraordinary conſequen- 
ces, to attend ro theſe bodies long ago, it the 
motions in the univerſe had not been at firſt de- 
ſigned, and produced by a Being of ſufficient 
{kill to foreſee their moſt diſtant conſequences, 
Our earth was out of the way when this Comet 
laſt paſſed near her orbit; but it requires a per- 
fect knowledge of the motion of the Comet, to 
be able to judge if it will always paſs by us with 
ſo little effect. We may here obſerve, that theſe 
great periods and diſtant depending obſervations, 
_ this good effect, that they muſt contri- 

ute to preſerve the reliſh for learning from the 


revolutions it has been formerly ſubject to. By 


them diſtant ages are connected together, and 
perpetual matter for reviving the curioſity of 
men 1s provided irom time to-time. 


But we are not to wait for the return of this 
diſtant Comet to have theſe authors' theories 
verified, and to fee predictions of this kind be- 
gin to take place. For comparing together the 
orbits of the Comets that appeared in 160% and 
1682, they are found ſo coincident, that we 
cannot but ſuppoſe them to be one and the 
ſame Comet, and has already appeared ſix 


times, viz, in the years 1305, 1380, 1456, 
1531, and in the years above-mentioned, re- 


volving | 
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volving about the ſun at the intervals of 75 and 
6 years alternately; as is made very probable 
by the time of the appearance, the length of-the 
period, the retrograde motion, the place of the 
perihelion, and nodes: the perihelion diſtance 
and the inclination of the orbit, being nearly the 
{ame in all: the ſmall irregularities &c. being well 
accounted for by Dr. HALLE Y] as allo why the 
period of this Comet is at one time 75 years, 
and the next 76; and ſince the laſt period (viz. 
in 1682) was of 75 years, it is preſumed the 
preſent period will contain 76 years, and there- 


tore its next appearance will probably be in 
17358. 


til But the time of its appearing is uncertain, 
and it may happen the latter end of the preſent 
year 1757, or the beginning, middle, or latter 
h J : . : 
end of the next year. After 85 days it will at- 
\c cain to its perihelion, or be neareſt of all to the 
„ WM fun; and after 130 days it will come to its de- 
'!- IF {cending node, at which time it will be v 
ne rear the earth's orbit; and ſhould that happen 
5Y the 12th of May, we ſhould be in a dangerous 
nd i fituation, as the denſer part of its blazing tail 
of i would then envelop the earth. 
3.4 If therefore this Comet return according to 
his = this period in 1758, (and there is the greateſt 
es BY reaſon to think it will) aſtronomy will then have 
be- BF ſomething new to boaſt of. It ſeems to be of 
the thoſe that riſe to the leaſt height from the ſun, 
and Hits greateſt diſtance being only 35 times greater 
we than the diſtance of the earth from the ſun; ſo 
the that, at the fartheſt, it does not run out four 
e imes farther from us than Saturn. It will pro- 
56, Mpably be the firſt that will be added to the num- 
re- | ber 
ing 
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ber of the revolving planets, and eſtabliſh this 


rt of Sir Isaac NEwTOR's theory, 
Beſides theſe Comets we have mentioned, 


Sir Isaac NREWTON has conſidered the motions 


of ſeveral others, and finds his theory always 
conſonant with obſervation. He particularly 
computes the places of a remarkable Comet 
that appeared in 1664 and 1665, It moved 


over 209. in one day, and deſcribed almoſt fix - 


figns in the heavens before it diſappeared, its 
courſe deviated from a great circle, towards the 
North, and its motion, that had been before 
retrograde, became direct towards the end: and 
notwithſtanding ſo unuſual a courſe, its places 
computed from this author's theory, -agree with 
the obſerved places, as well as thoſe of the pla» 
nets agree with theirs, 

The phenomena of all the Comets, but eſ- 
pecially of the Comet of 1680, ſhew them to 
be ſolid, fixed and durable bodies. This Comet 
was, in its perihelium, 166 times nearer to the 
fun than our earth is; and, from this, Sir 
Isa Ac NxzgwrTon computes that it muſt have 
conceived a heat 2000 times greater than that of 
iron almoſt going into fuſion, and that, if it 


was equal to our earth, and cooled in the ſame 


manner as terreſtrial bodies, it would take 
50,000 years to cool: to bear ſo prodigious a 
heat, it mult e 6 be a very ſolid and fixed 


body. 
There 


It ie imagined of Comets that in their approaches to- 
wards the earth they cauſe diſeaſes, famines, and other 
ſuch like judgments of God, But this is only ſurmiſe, and 
what befals the world at other times, without the Yue 
approach of any Comet. But however, ſuppoſing that a 

Combi 
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There is a phænomenon that attends each 
Comet, and is peculiar to them, called its tail: 
ſome have imputed this appearance to the re- 
fraction of the ſun beams, paſſing the nucleus 
or head, which they ſuppoſed to bs tranſparent: 
others, to the refraction of the beams reflected 
from the head, as they paſs through the inter- 
mediate ſpaces to us. Sir Is AA NzwToN re- 
futes both theſe opinions, and ſhews, that the 
tail conſiſts of a vapour ariſing continually from 


the body of the Comer, towards thoſe parts that 


are oppoſite to the ſun, for a like reaſon that 
vapour or ſmoak riſes in the atmoſphere of the 
earth. Becauſe of the motion of the body of 
the Comet, the tail is bent a little towards thoſe 
Darts. which the Comet leaves in its motion, 

heſe tails are found greateſt after it has paſſed 
its perihelium, or leaſt diſtance from. the ſun, 
where its heat is greateſt, and the atmoſphere ot 
the ſun is moſt denſe *, The tail of the Comer 


of 


Comets move in orbs very different from thoſe of the other 
heavenly bodies, ſo their effects and influences may be as 
different; yet this may be, and no doubt is, (becauſe ir 
may be proved) with the concurrence, and by the appoint- 
ment of the divine Providence; who, as governor of the 
world, might make ſuch noxious globes to execute his 
juſtice, by affrighting and chaſtiſing ſinful men, at their 
approaches to the earth; and not only ſo, but (as ſome 
have imagined) to be the place of their habitation and tor- 
ment after death. And ſuppoſing it to be fo, yet herein is 
a kind Providence manifeſted; that their returns to the 
earth-are but ſeldom, and their ſtays ſhort, that they take 
up many years/in'paſſing'the reſt of their orb. 

Mr. Rowning, who is not ſatisfied with Sir Isaac's 
opinion, accounts for the tails of Comets in the following 
manner. It is well known; ſays he, that when the light 
of the ſun paſſes rough the atmoſphere of any body, = | 


( 8 ) 
of 1680 was of a prodigious ſize; it was ex- 
tended from the head to a diſtance ſcarcely in- 
ferior to the vaſt diſtance of the ſun from the 
earth. As the matter of the tail participates of the 
motion of the Comet, it 1s thereby carried a- 
long with the Comet in its motion, and ſome 
part of it returns again with ic: and as the 
matter in the tail riſes, it becomes more and 
more rarified ; as appears from the tail's increa- 
ſing in breadth upwards. By this rarefaction a 
great part of the tail muſt be dilated and diffu- 
ſed over the ſyſtem ; ſome of this, by its gra- 
vity, may fall towards the planets, mix with 
their atmoſpheres, and ſupply the fluids, which, 
in natural operations, are conſumed ; and may, 
perhaps, ſupply that ſubtile ſpirit in our air, 10 


which is neceſſary for the life of animals, and th 
for other natural operations. di 
We ne 

1 

the earth, that which paſſes on one ſide, is by the refraction ſa 
thereof made to converge towards that which paſſes on the an 


oppoſite one; and this convergency is not wholly effected 
either at the entrance of the light into che atmoſphere, or at 
its going out; but that beginning at its entrance, it encrea- 
ſes in every point of its progreſs. It is alſo agreed, that the 
atmoſpheres of the Comets are very large and denſe. He 
therefore, ſuppoſes, that by ſuch time as the light of the 
ſun has paſſed through a conſiderable part of the atmoſphere 
of a Comet, the rays thereof are ſo far refracted towards 
each other, that they now begin ſenſibly to illuminate it, 
or rather the vapours floating therein, and ſo render that 
part, which they have yet to paſs through, viſible to us; and 
that this portion of the atmoſphere of a Comet thus illumi- 
nated, appears to us in the the form of a beam of the ſun's 
light, and paſſes under the denomination of a Cometr's tail. 
This is the hypotheſis of Mr. RowninsG : how well it an- 
ſwers the phænomena of the tails, - may be ſeen in his 
ſyſtem of natural philoſophy, part IV. cap. 11. 


- 
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We are not to expect that the motions of the 
Comets can be ſo exact, and the periods of 
their revolutions ſo equal, as thoſe of the pla- 
nets; conſidering their great number, and their 
great diſtance from the ſun in their aphelia, 
where their actions upon each other muſt have 
ſome effect to diſturb their motions. The re- 
ſtance which they meet with in the atmoſphere 
of the ſun, when they dèſcend into the lower 
parts of their orbits, will alſo affect them. By 
the retardation of their motion in theſe lower 
parts, their gravity will be enabled to bring 
them nearer_the ſun in every reyolution, till ar 
length they fall into him, and ſupply fewel to 
that immenſe body of fire. The Comet, of 
1680 paſſed at a diſtance from the ſurface of 
the ſun, no greater than the 6th part of his 
diameter; it will approach ſtill nearer in the 
next revolution, and fall into his body at length. 
The fixed. ſtars may receive. ſupplies, in ; the 
fame manner, by Comets falling into them; 


and ſome of them, whole light and heart are al- 


molt exhauſted, may receive new fewel in this 


L Way. 


The argumeht againſt the eternity of the 
univerſe, drawn from the decay of the fun, ſtill 


ſubſiſts; and even acquires .a new force from 
this theory of the Comets: ſince the ſupply 


which they afford muſt have been long ago ex- 
hauſted, it the world had exiſted from eternity, 
The matter in the Comets themſelves, that ſup- 
plies the vapour which riſes from them in every 
revolution to the perihelium, and forms their 
tails, muſt alſo have been exhauſted long ere 
now. In general, all quantities that muſt be 


luppoſed to decreaſe or increaſe continually, are 
C re 
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repugnant to the eternity of the world; fince 
the firſt had been exhauſted, | and the laſt had 
arown into an infinite magnitude, at this time, 
if the world had been from eternity: and of 
both kinds there ſeem to be ſeveral forts of 
quantities in the univerſe. | 
Sir Isaac Nxwro further obſerves, that 
while the Comets move in all parts of the hea- 
vens, with different directions, and in very excen- | 

tric orbs, whoſe planes are inclined to one another 

in large angles; it cannot be attributed to blind 

fate that the planets move round the fun, and 

the ſatellites round their reſpective primaries, 
all with one direction, in orbits nearly circular, 


LEE of 


dx" 


and al moſt in the ſame plan. The Comets, by | 


moving in very excentrie orbits, deſcend. wit 

a vaſt velocity, and are carried quickly through 
the planetary regions, where they approach the 
neareſt to each other, and to the planets, ſo as 
to have as little time as poſlible to diſturb their 


own motions, or thoſe of the planets. By their 


moving in very different planes, they are carried] 
to a vaſt diſtance from each other in the higheſt 
parts of their orbits, or aphelia, where, becauſe 
of the ſlowneſs of their motions, and the weak- 
neſs of the ſun's action at ſo great diſtances, 
their mutual actions, but for this precaution, 
would produce the greateſt diſorders. Thus Gr 
we always find, that What has, at firſt ſight, the I" 
appearance of irregularity and confuſion in na- 
ture, is diſcovered, on further enquiry, to be the 
beſt contrivance, and the moſt wiſe conduct. 
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REFLECTIONS 
en THE Fe 
General CONFLAGRATION, | 


AND ON THE 


COMING of our SAVIOUR. 


; of E Ertainly there is nothing in the whole 


C MN courſe of nature, or of human af: 


— fairs, ſo great and fo extraordinary, 


as the two laſt ſcenes of them, THE 
COMING OF OUR SAVIOUR, and the 
BURNING OF THE WORLD. If we could 


ara in our minds the pictures of theſe, in true 
and lively colours, we ſhould ſcarce be able to 


attend to any thing elſe, or ever divert our ima- 
gination from theſe two objects: For what can 
more affe& us, than the greateſt glory that ever 
was viſible upon earth, and at the ſame time the 
preateſt terror; a God deſcending at the head 
of an army of angels, and a burning world un- 


ler his feet? 
C 2 Thefe 


3 
Theſe things are truly above expreſſion; and 
not only ſo, but ſo different and remote from 
our ordinary thoughts and conceptions, that he 
that comes neareſt to a true deſcriprion of them, 
ſhall be looked upon as the moſt extravagant. 
Tis our unhappineſs to be ſo much uſed to little 
trifling things in this life, that when any thing 
great is repreſented to us, it appears fantaſtical, 1 
an idea made by ſome contemplative and me- 
lancholy perſon : J will nat venture therefore, 
without premiſing grounds out of ſcripture, to 
to fay any thing concerning this glorious ap- 
pearance ; for the coming ot our Saviour being 
wholly out of the way of natural cauſes, it 1s 
reaſonable we ſhould take all directions we can 
from ſcripture, that we may give a more fitting 
and juſt account of that ſacred pomp. 
I need not mention thoſe places of ſcripture that 
prove the ſecond coming of our Saviour in ge- 
neral, or his return again to the earth at the 
end of the world, (Mar. xxiv. 30, 31. Acts i. 
11. and iii. 20, 21. Apoc. 4 7. Heb. ix. 28.) 
No Chriſtian can doubt of 2 tis ſo often re- 
eated in thoſe lacred writings ; but the manner 
and circumſtances of this caming, or of this 
appearance, are the things we now enquire into. 
And, in the firit place we may obſerve, that the 
ſcripture tells us, our Saviour will come in 
flaming Fre, and with an. hoſt of mighty angels; 
ſo ſays St. Paul to the Theſſalonians, Te 
Log D Jzsvs ſhall be revealed from heaven with 
mighty angels; in flaming fire, taking vengeance i 
on them that know not Go p, and obey not the 
goſpel of our L.oHDH Jesus CHRIST. In the ſe⸗ 
cond place, our Saviour ſays himſelf, (Mar. xvi. 
27.) The Son of Man ſhall come in the glory of i 
hit 
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1 
his Father, with his angels. From which two 
places we may learn: Firſt, that the appearance 
of our Saviour will be with flames of fire. Se- 
condly, with an hoſt of angels. Thirdly, in 
the glory of his Father: By which glory of the 
Father, I think, is underſtood that throne of 
glory repreſented by Dax IRT for the antient of 
days. For our Saviour ſpeaks here to the 
Jews, and probably in a way intelligible to 
them; and the glory of the Father, which the 

were moſt likely ro underſtand, would be either 
the glory wherein Gop appeared at Mount Si- 
nai, upon the giving of the Law, whereof the 
apoſtle ſpeaks largely to the Hebrews ; or that 
which Dax IEL repreſents Him in at the day of 
judgment, (Chap. xii. 18, 19, 20, 21.) And 
this latter being more proper to the ſubject of 
our Saviour's Diſcourſe, 'tis more likely this 
expreſſion refers to it. Give me leave therefore 
to ſet down that deſcription of the glory of the 
Father upon his throne, from the prophet 
Dan1zr, chap. vii. 9. And I beheld till the 
thrones were * ſet, and the antient of days did fit, 
whoſe garment was white as ſnow, and the hair 
of his head like the pure wool : his throne was like 
the fiery flame, and his wheels as burning fire. A 
fiery ſtream iſſued and came forth from before him, 
thouſand thouſands miniſtred unto him, and ten 
thouſand times ten thouſand ſtood before him. 
With this throne of the glory of the Father, 
let us, if you pleaſe, compare the throne of 
the Son of Gop, as it was ſeen by St. Jonx in 
the Apocalypſe, chap. iv. 2, Sc. And imme- 
diately I was in the Spirit: and bebold a throne 
was ſet in heaven, and one ſat on the throne. And 
be that ſat, was to look upon like a jaſper, and a 
ſardine 
is ill rendered in the Engliſh, ca diaun. 
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lartine ſtone : and there was a rainbow rouna a. 
Bout the throne, in appearance like unto an emer« 
ald. And out of the throne proceeded lightnings, 
and 'thunderings, and voices, &c. and before the 
throne was a'ſea of glaſs like unto cryſtal: 

In theſe repreſentations you have ſome beams 
of the glory of the Father, and of the Son; 


which may be partly a direction to us, in con- 


ctiving the luſtre of our Saviour's appearance. 
Let us » further obſerve, if you pleaſe, how ex · 
ternal nature will be affected at the ſight of 
Gop, or of this approaching glory. The 
ſcripture often takes notice of this, and in 
terms very high and eloquent. The Pfalmiſt 
ſeems to have loved that ſubject above others; 
to fer out the greatneſs of the day of the Logo, 
and the conſternation of all nature, at that 
time. He throws about his thunder and light - 
ning, makes the hills to melt like wax, at the 
preſence of the Loxp, and the very founda- 
tions of the earth to tremble, as you may ſee 
in the xvüith Pſalm, and the xcviith, and the 
civth, and. feveral others, which are too long to 
be here inſerted. So the prophet HaBaxKxuk, 
in his prophetic prayer, chap. ui. hath many 
ejaculations to the like purpoſe. And the pro- 

et Nanu ſays, The mountains quake at bim, 
and the bills melt, and the earth is burmt at bis 
preſence : yea, the werld, and all that dwell 
rberein. 

But more particularly, as to the face of na- 
ture, juſt before the coming of our Saviour, hear 
what the prophet EZ RK IBL ſays _ n this ſub- 
ject, chap. xxXvui. 19, 20, 22. For in My jea- 
louſy and in the fire of my wrath have 1 ms 

rely 
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a 
farely in that day there ſpall be a great ſhaking in 
the land of Iſrael : ſo that the fiſhes" of the" ſea, 
and the fowls of the hequen, and the beaſts" of the 
field, and all oreeping things that creep "upon the 
earth; and all the men that are upon the fare 4 
the -earth, ſhall ſhake "at "my preſence ;,© and't 
mountains ſhall be thrown down, and the ſteep pla- 
tes ſhall fall, and every wall Pall fall to the 
ground. — And I will rain an overflows 
rain, and great hail-ftones, fire and brimſtone, 
The prophet Is a1as (chap. xxiv. 19, 19, 20.) 
deſcribes theſe judgments in terms as high, and 
relating to the natural world; The windows from 
on hi 2 are open, and the foundations of the earth 
do ſhake. © The earth” is utterly broker” down,” the 
earth is clean diſſalved, the earth is moved exceed- 
ingly. The earth ſhall reel to and fro lite à drank- 
ard, and fhall be removed like a cottage, and the 
tranſpreſſion thereof ſhall be heavy upon it, and it 
ſpall fall and not riſe again. And St. Luxx; 
(chap. xxi. 25, 26, 27.) hath ſet down a great 
many of them together : Let us hear his'words: 
And there ſhall be figns in the ſun, and in the moon, 
and in the ſtars; und upon the earth diſtreſs of 
nations, with perplexity ; the ſea and the waves 
roaring, Mens hearts failing them for fear, and 
for looking after thoſe things which are coming on 
the earth ; for the powers of heaven” ſhall be ſhe- 
ken. And then ſhall they. ſee the Son of © Man 
coming in à cloud, with power and great glory, 
&c. Theſe ſigns all meeting together, help to 
prepare and make ready a theatre, fit for an 
angry Gop to come down upon. The Coun- 
tenance of che heavens will be dark and gloomy; 
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and a veil drawn over the face of the ſun. The 
earth in a diſpoſition .every where to break into 
open flames. The tops of the mountains ſmoak- 
ing; the rivers dry, earthquakes in ſeveral pla- 
ces; the ſea ſunk and retir'd into its deepeſt 
channel, and roaring, as againſt ſome mighty 
ſtorm. Theſe things will make the day dead 
and melancholy, but the night ſcenes will have 
more of horror in them. When the blazing 
ftars appear, like ſo many furies, with their 
lighted torches, threatning to ſet all on fire. 
For I do not doubt but the Comets will bear 
a part in this tragedy, and have ſomething ex- 
traordinary in them, at that time; either as to 
number, or bigneſs, or nearneſs to the earth, 
Belides, the air will be full of flaming meteors, 
of unuſual forms and magnitudes ; balls of fire 
rolling in the ſky, and pointed lightnings darted 
againſt the earth; mixed with claps of thunder, 
and unuſual noiſes from the clouds. The moon 
and the . ſtars will be confuſed and irregular, 
both in their light and motions ; as if the whole 
frame of the heavens was out of order, and all 
the laws of nature were broken or expired. 
When all things are in this languithing,. or 
dying poſture, and the inhabitants of the earth 
under the fears of their laſt end ; the heavens 
will open on a ſudden, and the glory of Gop 
will appear. A glory ſurpaſſing the ſun in its 
greateſt radiancy; Which, though we cannot 
deſcribe, we may ſuppoſe it will b@ ſome re- 
ſemblance, or proportion, with thoſe repreſen- 
tations that are made in ſcripture, of Gon, #per 
. bis throne. This wonder in the heavens, what- 


ſoever its form may be, will preſently attract the 
| eyes 
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eyes of all the Chriſtian world. Nothing can 
more affect them than an object ſo unuſual, and 
bo illuſtrious ; and that, (probably) brings alo 
= with it their laſt deſtiny, and will put a period 
to all human affairs. | | 
3 Some of the antients have thought, that this 
coming of our Saviour would be in the dead of 
the night, and his firſt glorious appearance in 
the midſt of darkneſs, 2 Pet. in. 10. Gop is 
often deſcribed in ſcripture as light, or fire, 
with darkneſs round about him. He bowed tbe 
heavens, and came down ; and darkneſs was under 
his feet. He made darkneſs his ſecret place: Plal. 
xviii. 9, 11, 12. His pavilion round about him 
were dark waters, and thick clouds of the ſkies. 
. the brightneſs that was before bim, the thick 
== clouds paſſed. Plal. xcvii. And when Gap ap- 
X peared upon Mount Sinai, the mountain burnt 
with firs unto the midſt of heaven with darkneſs, 
clouds and thick darkneſs, Deut. iv. 11, Or, as 
VE the apoſtle expreſſes it, with blackneſs, and dark- 
ve, and tempeſt, Hebr. xii. 18. Light is ne- 
ver more glorious than when ſurrounded with 
darkneſs; and it may be the ſun, at that time, 
will be ſo obſcure, as to make little diſtinction 
of day and night. But however this divine 
light over-bears, and diſtinguiſhes itſelf from 
common light, though it be at mid-day. *T was 
about noon that the light ſhined from heaven, 
and ſurrounded St. Paur, Acts Xxii. 6. And 
was on the day-time that St. SrEPEHEX ſaw 
the beavens opened; Acts vii. 55, 56. Saw the 
= glory of God, and Jesus Randing at the right 
Land of Gop. This light, which flows from 
42 more vital ſource, be it day or night, will al- 
vVays be predominant. 
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That appearance of Gop upon mount Sina, 
which we mentioned, if we reflect upon it, will 
help us a little to form an idea of this laſt ap- 
pearance. When Gop had declared, that he 
would come down in the ſight of the people: 


The text ſays, There were thunders and light- 


nings, aud a thick cloud upon the mount, and the 
voice of the - trumpet exceeding loud; ſo that all 
the people that was in the camp trembled. And 
Mount Sinai was altogether in a ſmoke, becauſe 
the Lord deſcended upon it in fire. And the 


ſmoke thereof aſcended as the ſmoke of a furnace, 


and the whole mount quaked greatly. If we look 
upon this mount as an epitome of the earth, 
this appearance gives us an imperfect reſemblance 
of that which is to come. Hear the ſeveral 
parts, or main ſtrokes of it; firſt, the heavens 


and the earth in {ſmoke and fire, then the ap- 


pearance of a divine glory, and the found of a 


trumpet in the preſence of angels. But as the 
ſecond coming of our Saviour is a triumph over 


his enemies, and an entrance into his kingdom, 


and is acted upon the theatre of the whole earth; 


lo we are to ſuppoſe, in proportion, all the 

parts and circumſtances of it, more great and 

magnificent. LL». 31 
When therefore this mighty Gop returns a- 


gain to that earth, where he had once been ill- 


treated, not Mount Sinai only, but all the 
mountains of the earth, and all the inhabitants 
of the world, will tremble at his preſence. At 


the firſt opening of the heavens, the brightneſs 


ar 
* 


of his perlon will ſcatter the dark clouds, and 
hoot ſtreams of light throughout all the air. 
But that firſt appearance, being far from the 
earth, will ſeem to be only a great mais of light, 
14 1 wich- 
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without any diſtinct form; till, by nearer ap- 
proaches, this bright body ſhews itſelf to be ah 
army of angels, with this king of kings for 
their leader. Then you may imagine how 
guilty mankind will tremble and be aftonifhed:; 
and while they are gazing at this heavenly hoſt,. 
the: voice of the archangel. is beard,” the ſhrill 
ſound of the trumpet reaches their ears,” and this 
gives the general aſarum to all the world: For 
he cometh, for he cometh," they cry, to judge tbe 
earth. The crucified Gop is returned in glory, 
to take vengeance upon his enemies: not only 
upon thoſe that pierced his ſacred body, with 
nails, and with a ſpear, at Jeruſalem; but thoſe 
that alſo pierce him every day by their pro- 
faneneſs, and hard ſpeeches, concerning his 
perſon, and his religion. Now they ſee that 
Gop, whom they have mocked, or blaſphemed, 
laughed at his meanneſs, or at his vain threats; 
they fee him, and are confounded with ſhame, 
and fear; and in the bitterneſs of their anguiſh 
and deſpair, call or the mountains to fall upon 
chem, Iſa. n. eg." Fly into the cleſis of the rocks, 
ond into the caves of the earth, for fear of tbe 
Low; Rev. vi. 16, 17. and the gl of tis 
Majeſty, when he ariſeth to ſhake terribly the 
As it is not poſſible for us to expreſs, or 
conceive the dread, and majeſty of this appear- 
ance ; ſo neither can we, on the other hand, 
expreſs the paſſions and conſternation of the 
people that behold it. Theſe things exceed the 
meaſures of human affairs, and of human 
thoughts; we have neither words, nor compari- 
ſons, to make them known by. The greateſt 
pomp and magnificence of the emꝑerors of the 

"4 D 2 Eaſt, 
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Eaſt, in their armies, in their triumphs, in 
their inaugurations, is but like the ſport and 
entertainment of children, it compared with this 
ſolemnity. When Gop condeſcends to an eter- 
nal glory, with a viſible train and equipage; 
when, from all the provinces of his vaſt and 
boundleſs empire, he ſummons his nobles, as I 
J may ſo ſay, the ſeveral orders of angels, and 
archangels, to attend his perſon; though we 
cannot tell the form or manner of his appear- 
ance, we know there is nothing in our expe- 
rience, or in the whole hiſtory of this world, 
that can be a juſt repreſentation of the leaſt part 
of it. No armies ſo numerous as the hoſt of 
heaven; and in the midſt of thoſe bright le- 
gions, in a flaming chariot, will fit the Son of 
Man, when he comes to be glorified in his 
ſaints, and triumph over his enemies: and, in- 
ſtead of the wild noiſes of the rabble, which 
makes a great part of our worldly ſtate, this 
bleſſed company will breath their ha/lelujahs into 
the open air, and repeated acclamations of ſal- 
vation to GoD, which fits upon the throne, and 
to the Lamb, Apoc. vii. 10. Now is come ſalvar 
tion and ſtrength, and the kingdom of our Gov, 
aud the power of his CHRIST, .chap. xii. 10. 

Imagine all nature now ſtanding in a ſilent 
expectation to receive its laſt doom; tutelary 
and deſtroying angels to have their inſtructions; 
every thing to be ready for the fatal hour; and 
then, after a little ſilence, all the hoſt of heaven 
to raiſe their voice, and ſing aloud, LET GOD 
ARISE, tet bis enemies be ſcattered: As ſmoke is 
driven away, ſo drive them away ; as war melt» 
eth before the fire, ſo LET the wicked periſh at 
#66 preſence of GOD. And upon this, as upon i 
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ſignal given, all the ſublunary world breaks into 
flames, and all the treaſuries of fire are opened 
in heaven and in earth. | 

Thus the conflagration begins. If one ſhould 
now go about to repreſent the world on fire, 
with all the confuſions that neceſſarily muſt be 
in nature and in mankind upon that occaſion, it 
would ſeem to moſt men a romantic ſcene : yet 
we are ſure there muſt be ſuch a ſcene; The 
beavens will paſs away with a noiſe, and the 
elements will melt with fervent heat, and all the 
works of the earth will be burnt up: And theſe 
things cannot come to pals without the greateſt 
diſorders imaginable, both in the minds of men, 
and in external nature, and the ſaddeſt ſpecta- 
cles that eye can behold. We think it a great 
matter to ſee a ſingle perſon burnt alive; here 
are millions ſhrieking in the flames at once. 
*Tis frighttul to us to look upon a great city in 
flames, and to ſee the diſtractions and miſery. of 
the people; here is an univerſal fire through all 
the cities of the earth, and an univerſal maſſacre 
of their inhabitants. Whatſoever the prophets 
foretold of the deſolations of Judea, Jeruſalem, 
or Babylon, (Iſa. xxiv. Jer. li. Lament.) in the 
higheſt ſtrains, is more than literally accom- 
pliſhed in this laſt and general calamity z and 
thoſe only that are ſpectators of it, can make 
its hiſtory. bp : 

The diſorders in nature and the inanimate 
world will be no leſs, nor leſs ſtrange and unac : 
countable, than thoſe in mankind. - Every ele- 
ment, and every region, ſo far as the bounds 
of this fire extend, will be in a tumult and 2 
fury, and the whole habitable world running in- 
to confuſion. A 12 
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made; and nature relapſes haſtily into that 

chaos ſtate, out of which ſhe came by ſlow and 

leiſurely motions : as an army advances into the 

field by juſt and regular marches ; but when it 

is broken and routed, it flies with precipitation, 

and one cannot deſcribe its poſture. Fire is a 

barbarous enemy, it gives no mercy ; there is 

is nothing but fury, and rage, and ruin, and 

deſtruction, whereloever it prevails, A ſtorm, 

| or hurricane, though it be but the force of air, 
makes a ſtrange havock where it comes; but 
devouring flames, or exhalations ſet on fire, 
have ſtill a far greater violence, and carry more 
terror along with them. Thunder and earth- 
quakes are the ſons of fire; and we know no- 
thing in 'all nature more impetuous, or more 
1 irreſiſtibly deſtructive than theſe two. And 
4 accordingly in this laſt war of the elements, 
we may be fure, they will bear their parts, and 

| do great execution in the ſeveral regions of the 
| world. Earthquakes and ſubterraneous erup- 
tions will tear the body and bowels of the earth; 
| and thunders and convulſive motions of the air 
rend the ſkies. The waters of the ſca will boil 
and ſtruggle with ſtreams of ſulphur that run 
. into them; which will make them fume, and 
| ſmoke, and roar, beyond all ftorms and tem- 
peſts; and theſe noiſes of the fea will be an- 
{wered again from the land, by falling rocks 
and mountains. This is a ſmall part of the 
diforders of that day. | 
But 'tis not poſſible, from any ſtation, to 
have a full proſpect of this laſt ſcene of the 
earth; for *tis'a mixture of fire and darkneſs. 
This new temple is filled with ſmoke, while it 
is conſecrating, and none can eater into it. But 


CEO: 

J am apt to think, if we could look down upon 
this burning world from above the clouds, and 
have a. full view of it, in all parts, we ſhould 
think it a lively repreſentation” of hell itſelf. For 
fire and darkneſs are the the two chief things 
by which that ſtate, or that place, uſes to be 
deſcribed; and they are both here mingled to- 
gether, with all other ingredients that make that 
cophet that is prepared of old, (Iſa. xxx.) Here 
are lakes of fire and brimſtone ; rivers of melt- 
ed glowing matter; ten thouſand vulcano's vo- 
miting flames all at once; thick darkneſs, and 
pillars of ſmoke twiſted about with wreaths. of 
tame, like. fiery ſnakes; mountains of earth 
thrown up into the air, and the. heavens drop- 
ping down in lumps of fire. Theſe things will 
all be literally true, concerning that day, and 
that ſtate of the earth. - And if we ſuppoſe 
Beelzebub, and his apoſtate crew, in the midſt 
of this fiery furnace, (and I know not where 
they can be elſe;) it will be hard to find any 
part of the univerſe, or any ſtate of things, that 
anſwers to ſo many of the properties and charac- 
ters of Hell, as this which is now before us. 

Let us, to take leave of the ſubject, reflect, 
upon this occaſion, on the vanity and tranſient 
glory of all this habitable world; how, by the 
torce of one element breaking looſe upon the 
reſt, all the varieties of nature, all the works of 
art, all the labours of men are reduced to no- 
thing; all that we admired and adored before, 
as great and magnificent, is obliterated, or va- 
niſhed z and another form and face of things, 
plain, ſimple, and every where the ſame, over- 
ipreads the whole earth. Where are now the 
great empires of the world, and their great im- 

| perial 
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perial cities ? Their pillars, trophies, and mo- 
numents of glory? Shew me where they ſtood, 
read the inſcription, tell me the victor's name. 
What remains, what impreſſions, what diffe- 
rence or diſtinction do you ſee in this maſs of 
fire ? Rome itſelf, eternal Rome, the great city, 
the empreſs of the world, whoſe domination and 
ſuperſtition, antient and modern, make a great 
part of the hiſtory of this earth; what is be- 
come of her now? She laid her foundations 


deep, and her palaces were ſtrong and ſumptu- 


dus: She. glorified herſelf, and lived deliciouſly x; 
and ſaid in ber heart, I fit a queen, and ſhall ſer 
no ſorrow. But her hour is come, ſhe is wiped 
away from the face of the earth, and buried in per- 
petuel oblivion. But *tis not cities only, and works 
of men's hands, but the everlaſting hills, the 
mountains and rocks of the earth, are melted 
as wax before the ſun; and their place is ao 
where found. Here flood the Alps, a prodi- 
gious range of ſtone, the load of the earth, that 
covered many countries, and reached their arms 
from the Ocean to the Black Sea; this hu 
mats of {tone is ſoftened and diflolved, as a tens 
der cloud into rain. Here ſtood the African 
mountains, and Atlas with his top above the 
clouds. There was frozen Caucaſus, and Tau- 
ras, and Imaus, and the mountains of Afia. 
And yonder, towards the North, ſtood the 
Riphzan hills, cloathed in ice and ſnow. All 
theſe are vaniſhed, dropt away as the ſnow upon 
their heads, and {ſwallowed up in a red fea of 
fire. (Revel. xv. 3.) Great and marvellous are 
thy works, Lord Gop ALMIGHTY 3 juft aud 
true are thy ways, thou King of Saints. Halle · 
The 
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The CONCLUSION, 


F the Conflagration of the world be a reali- 

ty, as both by ſcripture and antiquity, we 
are aſſured it is; if we be fully perſuaded and 
convinced of this, tis a thing of that nature, 
that we cannot keep it long in our thoughts, 
without making ſome moral reflections upon it. 
Tis both great in itſelf, and of univerſal con- 
cern to all mankind. Who can Jook upon ſuch 
an object, a world in flames, without thinking 
with himſelf whether I ſhall be in the midſt of 
theſe flames or no ? What is my ſecurity, that 
I ſhall not fall under this fiery vengeance, which 
is the wrath of an angry Gop ? St. Peter when 
he had delivered the doctrine of the Conflagra- 
tion, makes this pious reflection upon it: 2 E- 
piſt. 3. 11. Seeing then that all theſe things ſhall be 
diſſolved, what manner ef perſons ought you to be, 
in all holy converſation and godlineſs. 

If men would learn to contemn this world, it 
would cure a great many vices at once; and I 
think St. Peter's argument, from the approach- 
ing diſſolution of all things, ſhould put us out 
of conceit with ſuch periſhing vanities. Luſt and 
ambition are the two reigning vices of great men; 
and thoſe little fires might be ſoon exringuithed, 
if they would frequently and ſeriouſly meditate 
on this laſt and univerſal fire, which will put an 
end to all paſſions and all contentions = 
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Life eternal is what we all ought to be moſt 
ſolicitous about, the truth of which every rea- 
ſonable Being muſt readily acknowledge, and 
the queſtion we are all concerned in is this, (as 
man 1s a creature deſigned for two different 
ſtates of being, or rather, for two different 
lives; the one ſhort and tranſient, the other 
permanent and laſting) In which of thoſe two 
lives is our chief intereſt to make ourlelves 
happy ? Or in other words, whether we ſhould 
endeavour to ſecure to ourſelves the pleaſures 
and gratifications of a lite which 1s uncertain 
and precarious, and at its utmoſt length of a 
very inconſiderable duration; or to ſecure to 
ourſelves the pleaſures of a life which is fixed 
and ſettled, and will never end? Every man, 
upon the firſt hearing of this queſtion, knows 
very well which ſide of it he ought to cloſe with. 
But however right we are in theory, it 1s plain 
that in practice we adhere to the wrong fide of 
the queſtion. We make proviſions for this life 
as though it were never to have an end, and for 
the other lite as though it were never to have a 
beginning. 

Should a ſpirit of ſuperior rank, who is a ſtran- 
ger to human nature, accidentally alight upon 
the earth, and take a ſurvey of its inhabitants ; 
what would his notions of us be? Would not 
he think that we are a ſpecies of beings made 
for quite different ends and purpoſes than what 
we really are? Muſt not he imagine that we were 
placed in this world to get riches and honours ? 
would not he think that it was our duty to toil 
after wealth, and ſtation, and title? Nay, 
would he not believe we were forbidden poverty 
by threats of eternal puniſhment, and enjoined 

to 
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to purſue our pleaſures under pain of damna- 
tion? He would certainly imagine that we were 
influenced by a ſcheme of duties quite oppoſite 

to thoſe which are indeed preſcribed to us. And 
truly, according to ſuch an imagination, he 
muſt conclude that we are a ſpecies of the moſt 
obedient creatures in the univerſe; that we are 
conſtant to our duty; and that we keep a ſtea- 

dy eye on the end for which we were ſent hi- 
ther. 

But how great would be his aſtoniſhment, 
when he learnt that we were beings not deſigned 
to exiſt in this world above threeſcore and ten 
years; and that the greateſt part of this buſy 
ſpecies fall ſhort even of that age? How would 
he be loſt in horror and admiration, when he 
ſhould know that this ſet of creatures, who lay 
out all their endeavours for this life, which 
ſcarce deſerves the name of exiſtence, when, I ſay, < 
he ſhould know that this ſet of creatures are to 
exiſt to all eternity in another life, for which they 
make no preparations? Nothing can be : Erect” 
er diſgrace to reaſon, than that men who 
perſuaded of theſe two different ſtates of beings, 
ſhould be perpetually employed in providing for 
a life of threeſcore and ten years, and neglecting 
to make proviſion for that, which after many 
myriads of years will be ſtill new, and ftill 
beginning ; eſpecially when we conſider that our 
endeavours for making ourſelves great, or rich, 
or honourable, or whatever elſe we place our 
happineſs in, may after all prove unſucceſsful ; 
whereas, if we conſtantly and ſincerely endea- 
vour to make ourſelves happy in the other life, 
we are {ure that our endeavours will ſucceed, 
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and that we ſhall not be diſappointed of our 
hope. | 

The following queſtion is ſtarted by one of 
the Schoolmen. Suppoling the whole body of 
the earth were a great ball or maſs of the fineſt 
ſand, and that a fingle grain or particle of this 
ſand ſhould be annihilated every thouſand years. 
Suppoſing then that you had it in your choice 
to be happy all the while this prodigious mals 
of ſand was conſuming by this flow method till 
there was not a grain of it left, on condition 
you were to be miſerable for ever after; or ſup- 
-poling that you might be happy for ever after, 
on condition you would be miſerable till the 
whole maſs of fand were thus annihilated at the 
rate of one ſand in a thouſand years: which of 
theſe two caſes would you make your choice ? 

It muſt be confeſſed in this caſe, ſo many 
thouſands of years are to the ingffgination as a 
kind of eternity, though in reality they do not 
bear ſo great a proportion to that duration 
which is to follow them, as an unite does to the 
greateſt number you can put together in figures, 
or as one of thoſe ſands to the ſuppoſed heap. 
Reaſon therefore tells us, without any man- 
ner of heſitation, which would be the bet- 
ter part in this choice. However, as I have 
before intimated, our reaſon might in ſuch a 
caſe be ſo overſet by the imagination, as to diſ- 
pole fome perſons to fink under the conſidera- 
tion of the great length of the firſt part of this 
duration, and of the great diſtance of that ſe- 
cond duration which is to ſucceed it. The 
mind I fay might give itſelf up to that hap- 
pineſs which is at OY that it is 
to very near, and that it would laſt fo very 
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long. But when the choice we have before us 
is this, whether we will chooſe to be happy 
for the ſpace of only threeſcore and ten, n 
perhaps of only twenty or ten years, 1 = 
ſay of only a day or an hour, and miſerable 
to all eternity; or, on the contrary, miſerable 
for this ſhort term of years, and happy for a 
whole eternity : What words are, ſufficient 'to 
expreſs that folly and want of conſideration; 
which in ſuch a caſe makes a wrong choice? 


Every wiſe man, therefore, will conſider this 
life only as it may conduce to the happineſs of 
the other, and chearfully ſacrifice the ee 
of a few years to thaſe of eternity. 


With the following admired Poem, by 5 
Earl of Roſcommon, I ſhall conclude. 


On the LAST JUDGMENT. 


ns 
H E day of wrath, that dreadful day, 
Shall the whole world in aſhes lay, 
A Davivp and the SyB1Ls fay. 


ks 4 

What horror will invade the mind, 

When the ſtri& judge, who would be kind, 
Shall have few venial faults to find ? 


ES | 

The laſt loud trumper s wond'rous found,” 

Shall through the rending tombs rebound, 
And wake the nations under ground. | 


IV. 
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IV. : F 
Nature wh death ſhall with ſurpriſe, | 
Behold the pale offender rife, 
And view the judge with conſcious eyes. 


1 Kann 
Then ſhall, with univerſal dread, 
The ſacred myſtic book be read, 
To try the living and the dead. 


N VI. 
The judge aſcends his awful throne; 
He makes each ſecret ſin be known, 
And all with ſhame confeſs their own. 


VII. 
O then what int'reſt ſhall I make, 
To ſave my laſt important ſtake, 
When the moſt juſt have cauſe to quake? 


VIII. 
Thou mighty formidable king, 
Thou mercy's unexhauſted {pring, 
Some comfortable pity bring! 9 


IX. 
Forget not what my ranſom coſt, 
Nor let my dear bought ſoul be loſt, 
In ſtorms of guilty terror toſt. 


X. 
Thou, who. for me didſt feel ſuch pain, 
Whote precious blood the croſs did ſtain, 
Let not thoſe agonies be vain, 


XI, 


A 

Thou, whom avenging pow'rs obey, 
Cancel my debt (too great to pay) 5 
Before the ſad accounting dax. 


| XII. 
Surrounded with amazing fears, 
Whoſe load my ſoul with anguiſh bears, 
I ſigh, I weep; accept my Tears. 


XIII. 
Thou, wert mov'd with Maxzy's grief, 
And, by abſolving of the thief, 
Haſt giv'n me hope, now give relief. 


XIV. 
Reject not my unworthy prayer; 
Preſerve me from that dang'rous ſnare, 


Which death and gaping hell prepare. 


XV. 
Give my exalted foul a place a / 
Among thy choſen right-hand race, 
The ſons of Gop and heirs of grace. 


XVI. 
From that inſatiable abyſs, 
Where flames devour, and ſerpents hiſs, 
Promote me to thy ſeat of bliſs. 


X VII. 
Proſtrate, my contrite heart I rend; 
My Gon, my father, and my friend, 
Do not forſake me in my end. 


XVII. 


C IS -] 


XVIII. 
Wen may they curſe their ſecond bicath, 
Who rile to a revjving death. 
Thou great CREATOR of mankind, 
Let guilty Man compaſſion find. 


. 


